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NETHERSIDE HALL, 
WHARFDALE, YORKSHIRE. 


Have brought the tourist® back toGrassing- from the upper range; but the difference of 
that I might take him along the other formation shows that this is not the case. On 
of the dale; but before he proceeds on his one side of Elbdton is a chasm, called Knave 

© must accompany me to Lithe Knoll Cave, where several human skeletons 
ear Grassington ; from the terrace in have been discovered ; how they came there is 
of this romontically placed abode, isa a mystery; the bones were found in a very 
extensive oramic view of mountain perfect condition; but the proservative q 
: below is the River Wharf, winding of an atmosphere impregnated with lime woul 
a deep valley, at the foot of a range tend to retard gb. erbectons g A me- 
hills, in whose hollows are several dical gentleman, from the inspection and exa- 
Villages and solitary farm-houses. The geo- mination of a skull, was of opinion that its 
logical formation of the country exhibits some possessor had met with a violent death. 
femarkable features; and the scientific ob- © When Bloomfield sang the charms of Bir- 
@rver will no doubt draw on his imagination nam-Water, the burden of his song was— 


“ Yet Birnam. Water wants a shade ;" 


and the lover of nature, on gazing at the 
prospect before him here, will feel the same 
Plained of ths pancity of rece, Much, in the 
of the blue limestone, are filled Plained of the paucity of trees, Muc she 
: way of planting, has been done since the time 
yomnign, ont pet on © bed of Oris Mngllsk Pinder, and the disteles wanah 
An observer of these remarkable Wear & very different aspect to what it did se- 
4 suppose, that by some tremendous Venty years ago; but still much remains to be 
of nature they been detached done. In Craven there are a many 
landed — and there is no ng 
® Vide Mirror, vol. xxviii , p- 84. these people that their estates would be im- 
Vou. xxx1v. z 
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proved by i 

them on the sabfot, the reply is, “ pity to 
il good land by planting it.” Now, if by 
is they mean that whatever at panes 
cannot be appropriated to an er p ) 
: inly that fs i shout 
isputing ! but if these 
i e us believe that the 
and adjoining that which is planted, would 
in consequence deteriorate, then I can assert 
that the very reverse is the fact ; increased 
luxuriance and better pasturage is sure to fol- 
low on the steps of planting. The unprotected 
state of the land in the miountain districts of 
Craven exposes it to every blast, and vegeta- 
tion is accordingly backward and stunted ; 
once let the land have shelter, and the result 

will be better crops. 

There are instances, and those not a few, of 
soil of so barren a hature, that it resisted 
every attempt at improvement, until a shelter 
had been formed, lanting an adjacent 

the soil became as it 


for centuries had 
Some of the inhabitants 


Grasswood ; - I 

between Grassington and Coniston (the next 
village) are extremely confined, I should ad- 
vise him to take the other side of the dale, 


THE MIRROR. 
. Whenever you talk with 


abound with manufacturers of 

brooms and rods. Mr. Whackford Squeers 
would no doubt find much wherewith ‘to 
amuse himself in such a locality, and perhaps 
might learnedly derive the name of the village 
from THrasnfeld. There is nothing, how. 
ee seat ent ges egy 

peculiar pleasure in travelling by a 
cart-road) may from thence proceed to Kilu. 
say, by way of Skirethorns, from which latter 
place there is a footpath over very elevated 
ground ; or he may retrace his steps along the 
rassington road, and take the footpath 

commences at a style on the left-hand side of 
a a short distance from Mfg 
ttage.” arbitrary attempt was a 
few years ago to close this footpath ; and for 
no other reason, forsooth, than because an 
pag about to build ‘a house — that 
@ path through his twenty or thirty acres 
would interfere with his comforts. An order 


= sustained a defeat. 


similar attem 
of 


_ of these old field-ways had 


all had free access were divided and appor- 
tioned amongst the retainers of the Norman 


} monarch, to pacify the people in some 


crossi 

Our Lady’s Well,” (mentioned in my last 
communication,) we come to “ Lady Well 
Cottage.” This — apiece | is of a pic- 
turesque appearance, but a grand specimen of 
the style of architecture prevalent in the older 
houses in the Craven vi ; which houses 
form a striking contrast to the shabby non- 
descript modern ones that have arisen around 
them. The latter have a meagre, paltry look, 
and prove, that in whatever consists the supe- 
riority of the modern villagers to their fore- 
fathers, it certainly is not in their apprecia- 
tion of architectural beauty. 

About half a mile from the cottage through 
the fields is the neat village of Threshfield,+ 
which may be said to be the grand besom- 
mart for the district. The village and neigh- 

© The peat bogs of Wharfdale abound with remains 
of large trees; @ proof that at*some period a 

Oo} 


for the abridgment of their privileges, a 

of passing lands by footpaths was 
conceded to them. Surely the present agg 
that boasts of its liberality, is not the oneia 
which to deprive the community of right 
they have enjoyed for centuries ; rights oom 
ceded to them even in barbarous I 
may be as well, before I leave this subject, ® 
remark, that by a recent enactment, » 
ancient footpath can be stopped without the 
consent of a v , 

The path which has caused the above re 
marks always been a favourite one with 
the writer ; it is carried along the edge of 
high bank overlooking the Wharfe, the oppe- 
site side of the stream the forest ¢ 
Grasswood,* the trees of which extend to tt 
very brink of the water. 

@ next object on this road is Netherside 
Hall, a modern building, of the Elizabeth 
order ; it was erected by a gentleman of the 

© Mr. Montague met a countryman somewhere hee 


abouts, who told him he had heard tingale 
Grasswood | be “ uae 


in Depend w Mr, M., 
Dutch oue—an owl ! sian i 
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mansion has consequently never 
ted byany oneexcepta servant. The 


scenery of dale; and 

we look upon it—from 

; from the opposite bank ; 

or from any other part of 

certainly a beautiful object, 

i spot in an enchanting landscape. 

Any stranger can go through the interior for 

ing gratuity ; it is well worthy of inspec- 

3 the view from the leads will amply re- 

the toil of the ascent. For the drawing 

Netherside Hall, we are indebted to the 

=. J. P. Fearon, curate of Linton, who 
it ayy for the Mirror. 
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ON SIR FRANCIS DRAKE'S ASTROLABE, 
4M THE PAINTED HALL, GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

BY MARY ANN CARTER, 

Mathoress of “ The Deluge ;” “ The General Resurrec- 
x of tion ;”” me other Poems. 


E neD I think on the might aud the glory 


fe swell the annals of Britain's fair story, 
fever 2 rl encnaunme Sg 


Sat her greatness must flourish coeval with time. 
oe wee hath been placed such rich gems on 
. her 
have hallowed the past—who emblaevn her now? 
—_- those whoee bright deeds still proclaim 
honour immortal, enshrined is each name ! 
Aad where, ’miist the glorious host, shall we find 
f nt a heart, and so noble a mind ; 
so brilliant, and virtue so great, 
strength and reuown both to people and 
. state— 


fa him who long wore near his valorous breast, 
the dark hours of danger—the moment of rest— 
relic so sacred, his oft-trusted guide, 
fer the wavea of the ocean, through battle’s red tide ! 
Can au eye then behold thee, thou trophy of vid! 
of greatness and glories untold! 
a ny and enthusiasm's fire, 
deeds tke hero should ever inspire ? 
the throb of wild rapture awake in each vein, 
we gaze on this relic agaiu and again, 
’ Time hathi thus spared from his keen, grasping 


hand, 

‘ anfading—that ages must stand. 

=z millions unborn will unceasing proclaim 

deeds and the virtue, the glory and fame, 
him now enrolled in the hearts of the fiee, 

‘Whose lausels uuwithered for ever must be ! 

Ofhim who eo nobly encom; the world— 
congo rn toes to destruction oft hurled, 
the direst affrays, ‘till the blood of the slain 

crimson’d the waves of the fathomless main! 


the sprit rejoices fresh trophies to rear 
= prion emg the ¥ lone wave 
ocean s 
1 bald have closed o'er the dast of the glorions Urave ® 
“Sie Francis Drake died, 1596, on board his ship 
ofiimtne de Die, and wes baled in ho, 
z 


ANECDOTE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Sraype, in his Church History, b. v. says, “I 
have heard that Queen Elizabeth, being in: 
formed that Dr. Pilkington, Bishop of Durham 
had given ten thousand pounds in marriage 
with his daughter, and being offended that a 
Prelate’s ter should equal a princess in 
portion {i.¢. herself, by Henry the Eighth’s 
will], took away one thousand pound a-year 
from that Bishoprick, and assigned it for the 
better maintenance of the garrison of Berwick.” 


? 


A RAMBLE THROUGH SHERWOOD. 
(Continued from page 207.) 


Srtvate on the outskirts of what was once 
the Forest of Sherwood, and retaining, to this 
day, many leafy nooks, and sweet clusters of 
woodland scenery, is the pretty town of 
Worksop,— interesting from its antiquity, and 
for the peculiar beauty of its noble and vene- 
rable church, towering above its quiet-look- 
ing — The oe late the residence of 

) ree and long in the possession 
of the Dukes of Norfolk, is an extensive and 
beautiful residence, surrounded by a richly- 
wooded park; but the unpruned trees, neg- 
lected gardens, and closed windows, proclaim 
it to be at present without inhabitant. Before 
the Conquest, this place was in the oscar 
of a Saxon noble; afterwards, the ivals, 
Nevilles, and Talbots of Shrewsbury, were, in: 
turn, lords over it; lastly, the noble family of 
Howard held this Manor, and, from that cir- 
cumstance, had the privilege of presenting a 
glove to the sovereign on the day of corona- 
tion. It is now the property of the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

Worksop was formerly noted for its priory; 
—the present beautiful church has two lofty 
towers, and adjacent are the picturesque re- 
mains of a chapel formerly belonging to the 
priory, in the outward walls of which are eight 
windows, of the lancet-form, alone remaining. 
The space within is now used 4s a place of 
burial, and, over all, rank masses of vegetation 
—the bramble, the nettle, and the creeping 
ivy, find root amongst. the grey stones, filling 
up the “ chinks that time has made.” The 
hoary gateway of the Monastery remains, and 
is converted into a school-room belonging to 
the church. In the serene calm of a summer’s 
Sabbath morning, the mingled voices of chil- 
dren sweetly rise from this old relic, commenc- 
ing the sacred day with one of those good old 
melodies, which never fail to sooth and exalt 
the mind, and raise the thoughts and affec- 
tions beyond the narrow bounds of time. Here, 
beneath the long grass, pe pen the dust of 
many a brave crusader, whom the world 
retains no memory. “ Thomas de Furnival,” 
says an old Chronicle, “ distinguished himself 
in the Holy Land; but incurring his mother’s 
displeasure by suffering his brother’s bones to 
remain in the land of the infidel, he went back 
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for them, and had them interred in the Priory 
of Worksop.” _ But who would visit this vici- 
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nity without exploring the dark woods, the pet 


still waters, and the lovely gardens, in the en- 
chanting vale of Newstead! Leaving the old 
town of Mansfield for some six miles, the road, 
through a somewhat dreary-looking country, 
presents a contrast to the scene which gradu- 
ally unfolds as you enter upon what was the 
ancestral domain of the Byrons, 

It is a richly-wooded valley ; and, from a 
distance, the battlements of a small fortress 
on the banks of the lake, alone indicate that 
you are drawing near to the Abbey of New- 
stead, with all its associations of the lost and 
the gifted! Ifthe day is cloudy, so much the 
Stk ea ee en ae 

ought-inspiring for the garish sunshine; 
bag you enter upon the secluded penny of 
ts -terraced lens, its whisperii 
we and a fountains, you bid 
farewell to the “ working-day world ;” your 
impressions are all opart from the busy hum of 
present things; you have shut out, for a brief 
period, the weary detail of ordinary events, and 
you resign yourself to the romantic charm of 
the scene. All that correct taste can effect 
has been done by the present possessor, Colonel. 
Wildman, to preserve the antique aspect of 
the place, and in all the recent renovations, 
care has been taken that the new shall har- 
monize ct — keeping with = old. * 
approachi © massy porch, and ringing for 
admission, how vain is it to divest the scene of 
re with the > sagged of owe was d 
and gifted being, whose genius, despite its 
woeful perversion, has given to this “ time- 
honoured” dwelling an enduring interest. 
How involuntarily does Fancy picture him 
the last of his race, coming, in the impetuous 
rae of early youth, to this hoary home of 

forefathers, and left, alas! without guide 
or monitor. How well do his own words ex- 


ras the peculiar desolation which surrounded 


“ In the dome of my sires, as the clear moonbeam falls’ 
’ silence and shade o'er its desolate walls, 
It shines from afar, like the glories of old, 
It gilds, but it warms not, ’tis dazzliug, but cold. 
the step that o’er-echoes the grey floor of stone, 
Falls sullenly now, for *tis only my own ; 
And sunk are the voices that pb. Be in mirth, 
And empty the goblet, and the hearth. 
And rnin is fixed on my tower my wall, 
‘00 to fade, and too massy to fall; 
It tells not of time's, or the tempest’s four. 
But the wreck of the line that have held it in sway !” 
The hall of entrance is low-browed ; the 
groined arches and stone pillars, receding 
into dim distance, return the echo of your foot- 
steps with ing distinctness : it is lighted 
by the moon-light a from deeply-set 
painted windows. Here you may rest and 
moralize in some of the antique chairs of 
black oak ranged along the walls, in which 
you may suppose the cowled monks and friars 


painti ; 
and in one care the hall is Byron’s boat. 


a. on eee Sane a 

stead, (the roof of which is curiously and els. 
borately carved, and said to be six hundred’ 
years old,) is adorned with many superb 
paintings. The Duke of Sussex, in full court 
dress; the melancholy picture of Thomas 
Howard ; Lord Arundel; and old Sir John 
Byron, the first owner of Newstead. The Ab- 
bey was presented to him by Henry the Eighth, 


*He was a great favourite with the king, sup- 


porting him in all his measures ; and, in re- 
turn for this, when the church lands were 
divided, the Abbey of Newstead, and the ma- 
nor of Papelham, were given to him. Near to 
this is the striking painting of the noble bard, 
by a in all the glow of youth and early 
genius. The library, formerly one of the aisles 
of the old church, has many portraits of in- 
terest ; and in the state bed-room, which fis 
adorned with tapestried furniture, may be 
seen the sinester of Richard the Third; 
the innocent face of the second of that name, 
the murdered Charles, and his queen, Hen- 
rietta-Maria. The unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth, with the undim’d look of triumph. 
and hope, no dark foreboding of Sedgemoor 
has “ cast its shadows before.” The name 


_of William Lord Byron, is whispered by the 


cicerone as you gaze on the dark countenance 
of this unhappy nobleman, who, after the fatal 
duel wane aan oy n 
languished out a long life at 
he died, in 1798, a prey to that remorse 9 
well expressed by his successor:— 
“ The thought, where han madness 
The worm hat will not sheep amd sever dice!” 
Amongst high laurels and other evergreens 
leading to the gardens, which are laid out in 
exquisite taste, is the well-known tomb of the 
Poet’s favourite quadruped; the concluding 
lines of the epitaph contai an affecting 
expression of the conviction he thus curt 
pS of the hollowness of earthly fri 
Pp -— 
* iend 
T wover found but one, and here he lies 





bour, in 1765, 
ewstead, where’ 
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where, “after life’s fitful fever,” the dust of 

Annesley Hall, two miles distant, is the 
pext object of attraction in this neighbour- 
walter how impossible to pass its “ hoary 

ld” without recalling Byron’s “ 

nd the faithful transcript given there of his 
arly and blighted love. Apart from all other 
gsociations, it is an interesting specimen of 
the genuine old English Hall, the residence 
@ the ancient family of the Chaworth’s; but 
bere is the “ antique oratory,”—the moss- 
terrace, all ivy’d o’er and grey, where 
+4 lovely and beloved, in the sunshine of life’s 
Rorning, rejoiced, with eyes undim’d by tears, 
and hearts all redolent of hope and joy :— 
"I saw two beings, in the hues of a 
: a hill, a gentle hill, 
As "twere the cape of a long ride of such,” © © © © 
©This gentle hill” remains, and behind the 
Mark wood near it, the mansion grey, where 
the memory of Byron and Mary Chaworth 
will remain, when no “ withered eld” is left 
to tell, that here young affection was blighted. 
True, the hand of taste has been engaged in 
replacing decay with the modern antique, and, 
ia the newly-constructed wing of this interest- 
ing mansion, all is cheerful, elegant, and new; 
bat, overlooking the terrace-walk, are three 
tacient windows, and these give dim light to 

dilapidated grandeur of a deserted draw- 

room, which opens into the “ antique ora- 
tory,” where stood the “ Boy alone,”— 

“ And pale, and pacing to and fro.” © © @ @ 
Opposite is an ancient dial, ing the pro- 
frees of Time, the destroyer, who is already 
@asting a grey shadow over the hour, when 

“They did part with mutual smiles ; he pass’d 

From out the massy gate of that old hall, 

And, mounting on his steed, he went his way, 

And ne’er repass‘d that hoary thresbuld more.” _ 
To those who love to muse in scenes which 
fe stamped with some record of human joy 
woe, how interesting is this old mansion, its 
Moss-grown terrace, antique portraits, and the 
Gied-up fountain in the old court-yard, plant- 
ed round with flowers, where the 


“ Cooling waters lie 
Hush’d, as the tears that flow’d in Aunesley ‘” 
Kirton Lindsey. ***.V Annz R—. 
* Vi é 


A sa 


TO A LITTLE CHILD AT PLAY. 


So fair and beautiful a screen. 
show’r, 
"d in tears, 
The next, and Sol in all its pow’r 
Bedeck’d with smiles appears. 
Thy life is like a silver stream 
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THE DREAM, 


BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
(From Heath's Book of Beauty, 1840.) 


my part, I’m but.a lone woman, to be 

and never knew what it was—God be 

—to have a man on my ae oulding 
out against me, ever since I lost my poor 
father—pace be to his sow] !—last Christmas 
was eleven years ; but I think I could no more 
bear with such traitment as you put up with, 
Kathleen, then I could fly.” “ Aragh cuish- 
lamachree ; it is because you’ve been a lone 
woman, and a ee 
man on your floor, gZ out against y 
that it seems so hard to bear. Cus gute coal 
to every thing in the coorse of time; and 
many is the thing that seemed disagreeable 
enough at first, that has come so pleasant at 
last, ” «That's 


be her bed this blessed night!) ‘I 


it much; but afther I had it for some 
time, faith I got used to it, and liked-it ; and 
many’s the lonesome hour it has helped 
over.’ ”? “Well, thin, so it is with a husband’s 
ways ; one feels a saucy word, or an impudent 
shake of the head, just ready to answer him: 
but if one has the luck to keep in both, sure’t 
will be a great blessing.” “ But how did ye 
find out the craft to keep ’em in, Kathleen’; 
for, troth, they come so quick to me, whin- 
ever I’m vexed, that off they go, whether I 
will or no.” “Well, then, Pegg ru 
tell you how it all happened. as 
twas oly ie -onee aes may- 
hap you'll not think so seriously of it as I did. 
py dhreams come cer from mri 
as they appear to us when we are 
can’t help ourselves, it’s clear that God, 
always purtects the helpless, sends ’em to 
Besides, sure, though the body is asleep, 
soul is awake, and can better understand 
thoughts that God sends when she 
bothered by the foolish rhaumeshe* 

r weak creature she is forced to lodge 

@ time on this earth. Sure, Peggy, 
is like death ; it is a solemn and a holy 
blessed be the giver! And as in death 
truth is shewn to us, so in sleep, 
the shadow of truth, may be revealed, 
in our waking hours, we are too busy wi 
bodily wants to listen to as we ought.” “Then 
faith, Kathleen, it’s yerself that’s the quare 


.© “ Irish for idle talk.” 


. 


: 
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woman to be believing in dhreams! But tell 
me what it was you dhreamt, avourneen.” 
“Twas a fine summer evening, Peggy, as ever 
shone out of the heavens. The were 
flitting about from flower to flower, and say- 
ing, with their playsant voices, ‘What a sweet 
life we lade The birds were singing such 
music, that those who have once listened to it 
with the ears of their hearts, want no better. 
And the red sun was going to bed, behind 
purple curtains, fringed with goold, richer 
than any king’s, when I sat at the open win- 
dow,—that same window, P » that you 
now see. The sweet smell of the flowers came 
to me; the brown cuckoo hopped over the 
field, and repeated his ory as clear as could 
be; the cows lowed in the distance, and every 
bird and baste,—ay, and the little tiny cra- 
thurs, that are smaller than the birds, might 
‘be keard too—all was so still and calm. Oh! 
in such summer-nights one may hear the voice 
of God, if one keeps one’s mind quict, and 
looks up to heaven; But my mind—God 
forgive me !—wasn’t quiet, for I was vexed 
and angry. ‘ Well,’ says I to myself, ‘here 
I am, this beautiful night, and Andy promised 
he would come home before the sun had gone 
to bed; and there, he has drawn his purple 
curtains, and put out his blessed light, and yet 


ae 
LH Fe 
eri flit 


thoughts of him ever makes me. 
te. 
vO, 


ight 


ou 
a 
in 

—our bed, where I came to him a b 

where my arm had supported his poor 

head through many a long weary hb 

he had the typhus fever. H 

je as reo Peggy, when 


church-yard. 


Z 
gE 


the man of the house does not come to me! « 


Sure, *tis to the Dun Cow he’s gone, to dhrink 
‘with them limbs of the devil ; and this is the 
way that a poor woman is kept, like a mhoo- 
daun,* watching the long while he’s 

ing the thrifle he’s airn’d !’ 


my 


then I began to 


remember that Biddy Phelan used to go afther - 


Mick, her husband, until he got so used to it, 
that he would say he couldn’t go till Bidd 
eame for him ; and I said to myself, It shall 
never be said that I, a dacent girl, wint afther 
my husband toa shibeen shop.’ ‘But, thin, 
*twould sarve him right, and may be taich him 
betther, whispered the Evil Spirit in my 
‘if you were to spake to him afore the wild 
boys he’s drinking with; and I up, and 
threw the tail of my gound over my shoulders 
and crossed the treshold. ‘If he should 
speak crossly to you, Kathleen, before all them 
chap, wouldn’t it be a terrible downfal to ye?’ 
said a little voice in my heart, no louder than 
the ing of a bee. ‘Faith, ’tis yerself 
that’s right enough,’ said I ; and I let down 
the tail of my gound, and to cry like a 
yer jer | I coanaeees fast asleep; for 
people say seldom comes to 
the eyes that have been shedding tears, I have 
always found the contrary ; and I remember 
the thought I had afore I slept was, 
* What a baste my husband was to lave me 
alone, while he was spending his airnings at 
the Dun Cow!’ I slept, and I dhreamt that 
oun A fool.” 


- 


Bo has struck the blow, 
make us more. 


be 
for what we har 
see ee 
often my poor boy had vexed me, opes 

its stopping my grief; but—would you believe 


> 

said a voice that sounded me ore 
it comes sighing through @ wood, w! 
the leaves begin to fall, ‘remember that I 
tould you, if I = your prayer for his 
death, you should never see him again but 
a corpse. Oh! how terrible did the 
strike on my heart! and then I felt the fearfal 
power of him the priest called the King 
terrors. “I'm thinking,’ says he, *’tis yer- 
self that’s serry — for ve 
Radyo Pg ; but it’s too 
You couldn’t bear to lose him for an 
two at the Dun Cow, but now P t 
him for ever.and a day. You'll see 
sant smile no more, nor hear his 
‘Andy, Andy, cuishlamachree, 
me! don’t lave me!’ cried I 
had lost all raison, and the 
down my cheeks!’ ‘ Faith, and I 
darlint,’ said a: voice, the 

to hear 
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His holy name who sends 


SANATORIUM IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Ay institution is projected to exam for those 
of the upper and middle classes who may 
require it, the amplest means for restoration 
or alleviation in sickness, including not only 
best medical and other attendance, but 

, Suites of rooms kept at a uniform tem- 

ure, and other appliances beyond the 

ach even of the comparatively opulent in 
eivete dwelling-houses. The advantages of 
an institution to professional and com- 
fiercial men, and all whose avocations lead 
them to live chiefly in chambers or lodgings, 
aré-very obvious. It appears that they are 
G@pable of being realized at a very reasonable 
tate. By this institution, it is probable that 


nck 


dated, tha 


establishment could be put 
ihto operation, with about a hundred beds, 
a an expense of about 3,000/. 


USE AND ABUSE OF OPIUM. 


Az the first general meeting of the Royal Me- 
dico-Botanical Society, November 13th inst., 
Dr. Sigmond delivered a lecture on opium. 
The poppy (he said) ‘is indigenous, and grows 
taneously in a large tract of Asia, but 

is a farm, the Afiouru Hasa Hissar, 
where it is cultivated with great care. At 
particular seasons of the year, incisions are 
made, and the opium is collected with the 
knife, and thrown into gourds or basins, where 
ft under, fermentation—a process which is 
not absolutely necessary, but is considered im- 
t, and is produced by the saliva of tho 

being cast upon it. 

Though the chewing and swallowing of 
@ium are known to have been practised many 
eenturies ago, it is only since the year 1716 
that we have become acquainted with the 
ions stories which have been 


rocity and violence like that which succeeds 
the drinking of brandy to excess; nor any of 
that absolute dejection which is pradaasd, by 
whisky and gin. It is, however, succeeded 
by a or re-action, which develops 
itself in ty, a loathing of food, and a 
repugnance to all the ordinary occupations of 
life. A grain of opium isa medicinal dose; 
but the opium eater is able to increase his 
quantity until 200 or 300 grains are swal- 
lowed daily. The author of the Confessions 
of an Opium Eater admitted that he had taken 
320 grains at atime. At the opium shops in 
Constantinople, the drug is inistered in 
a rolled up by the marchand, who knows 

is customers so well that he can vary the 
size of the pill to meet their respective appe- 
tites. The “ scree ” reclines on a sofa, 
takes a glass of water to wash down the pill,. 
and in a few moments those ecstatic 


be so inspiring, that some of our own public 
prsonking pervs, recourse to its me The. 
excitement having subsided, a stupor, or ;. 
which lasts about eight hours, comes on, which 
is attended by a gnawing of the stomach, but 


the one of that nausea consequent upon the use 


of vinous or alcoholic drinks. intoxica- 
tion of this drug produces an utter listlessness 
and dislike to everything around the individual, 
poe cannot be happy ay caay until Praperser 
© poison again. At e ite 
pa hae is destroyed, the ind becomes inca- 
le of pursuing any study, nervous sys- 
tem is quite unhinged, there is a sort of deli- 
rium tremens, the muscles indolent 
and flaccid, and almost incapable . 
volition, the body becomes deformed, the 
grows out, the ribs are crooked, one shoulder 
gets higher than the other, the vertebra are 
displaced and sunken, the head falls on one 
side, and all kinds. of horrible contortions and 
distortions take place, until death puts an end. 
to the miserable existence of the o Oy a 


infused into. 


asthma, 

within 24 hours after 
when he smokes opium, li 
his head elevated, 


h 
. the bowl of which has been 


the drug, 
pose, he takes only one 
smoke for a time; then, with a skill of which 
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he is proud, he suffers. the smoke to escape 
from his nostrils, ears, and eyes. The second- 
ary effects upon the China-man are very ex- 
traordinary, but opium-smoking is attended 
with no rar a consequences to the natives 
of northern climes, The Chinese opium-smoker, 
on whose countenance the love of opium is 
written, becomes decrepit in early life, his skin 
appears like parchment, and if but twenty- 
five years old, looks full twice that and 
all the results of opium-eating become his lot. 
The Chinese authorities, who have tedly 
forbidden the use of this those 
once accustomed to it as 
to live without it; they cannot be prevailed 
upon by any means to relinquish it ; their faces 
become sharp as sparrows, and their heads 
sunk between their shoulders ; the poison falls 
into their innermost vitals, physic cannot cure 
them, and repentance comes too late.” Gutz- 
laff, Mr. Earle, and every other traveller who 
has witnessed the effects of the use of opium, 
have made similar statements. 

Dr. Sigmond remarked, however, that mor- 
phia, which is obtained from this drug, when 
medicinally applied, and under en te. 
tion, might made to produce beneficial 

not upon the lungs, but upon the ner- 
= system, in certain states and of 


sease, He mentioned that the digestion 
would become so deadened by the use of opium 
that the stomach could take substances which, 
— ordinary circumstances, would destroy 
e : 


There was a man named Solyman, the cor- 
rosive sublimate eater in Constantinople, who 
went into a chemist’s shop, ‘and took a large 
— of that substance, which he washed 

own with a glass of water, and went away. 
The apothecary, fearing that he should 
punished for torre: Be Turk, shut up shop 
and decamped ; but, some days, i 
nothing further of the matter, he returned ; 
and so did his customer the next day, and 
repeated his dose of corrosive sublimate, with- 
out injury; such was the state of inaction to 
which his stomach had been reduced by the 
use of opium.” 

Dr. ond having recited some more of 
the effects of the drug, as described by M. De 
Quincey, in his “Confessions,” concluded by 
referring to the edicts which had been issued 
by the Chinese Government for many years 
past against the use of it, and observed, that 
though at the meetings of the Medico-Botanic 
Society it was not to be expected that political 
= would be at all indulged in, yet it 
must be admitted that no government, having 
the welfare of a nation at heart, would witness 
the progress of such a demoralizing practice 
without making efforts to check it; and he 
did not think himself wrong in saying, that if 

© The Memorial Europ. No. 768, in speaking of 


Solyman, says, Lord Elgin and other Englishmen 
knew this extraordi him 


ing totally unable — 
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opium-smoking among the Chinese were con- 
mat there could be little doubt that China 
would become an object of contempt and pity 
to the civilized world. 

Earl - 
gratified wi . 
and enervating effects of opium, his lordship 


. Observed, were such, that it appeared when a 


mili expedition was about to be sent out 
by the Ens r of China, no less than four thou- 
sand men from the immediate vicinity of Can- 
ton were obliged-to return to their homes, 
having been rendered utterly unfit for service 
by the use of opium. It was not to be won- 
dered that a so who watched with in. 
cessant anxiet; care for the welfare of 
upwards of 300 000,000 of subjects, should 
prohibit, under the strictest penalties, the im. 
portation ofa so detrimental and destruc- 
tive alike of mind and body, among a people 
the most ingenious, intelligent, and industrious 
that ever existed, either in ancient or modern 
times, 

In an interesting letter, written by the 
authorities of China to the Queen of England, 
(given in the Times of the 19th inst.,) are some 
cogent reasons why the Emperor is so vigilant 
in destroying the opium-trade. 

Mr. Felton, in his delightful work “On the 
Portraits of Bnglish Authors on Gardening,” 

king of the papaver somniferum, gives 
e subjoined engraving of the mode of gather- 
ing Opium, from the title-page to “ Opiologia, 
ou traicté concernant le =, —— 
vraye preparation, et seur veage de ]’opium, 
& favourite volume with Dr. Darwin, printed 
at Ja Haye, 1614, 12mo. Dr. Darwin, in his 
Botanical Garden, thus speaks of opium; 
“the finest opium is prepared by woun 
the heads of large poppies with a three-ed; 
knife, and tying muscle-shells to them, 
catch the drops. In small quantities it exhili- 
rates the mind, raises the passions, and invi- 
rates the body; in large ones, it is succeeded 
v intoxication, languor, stupor, and death.”— 
Ed. M. 
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Beg TOMB OF EDWARD V., AND HIS BROTHER RICHARD, DUKE OF YORK, 
vie IN HENRY THE SEVENTH’S CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Inscription on the body of the Pedestal :-— 
H.S.S. 
RELIQUIZ 
EDWARDI V. REGIS ANGLIZ, ET RICHARDI DUCIS 
EBORACENSIS, 
HOS FRATRES GERMANOS TURRE LONDINSI CONCLUSOS 
INIECTISQ CULCITRIS SUFFOCATOS 
ABDITE, ET INHOSTENSE TUMULARI IUSSIT 
PATRVUS RICHARDUS PERFIDUS REGNI PREZDO 
OSSA DESIDERATORUM, DIU ET MULTUM QUSITA 
POST ANNOS cxc & I. 
SCALARUM IN’ RUDERIBUS (SCALZ ISTZ AD SACELLUM 
TURRIS ALBZ RUPER DUCEBANT) 
ALTE DEFOSSA, INDICHS CERTISSIMIS SUNT REPERTA 
XVII DIE JULII A® D;, MDCLXXIIII. 
CAROLUS 11. REX CLEMENTISSIMUS, ACEBRAM SORTEM MISERATUS 
INTER AVITA MONUMENTA, PRINCIPIBUS INFELICISSIMUS 
JUSTA PERSOLVIT. 
ANNO DOM 1679, ANNO REGNI SUI 30. 
In English thus :— 


\° 


England, and 
acelquee ¥ aval isi pious, were privatel and ne 
Y Richard the Deeper: thelr bones, 
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RTRAITS 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(Contiesial from page 320.) 
40. Arthur Onsloe,: [b. 1692; d. 1768.} 
as elected Speaker of 


1716, 2d of George 1.J Onelow. 


41. Sir Robert Cotton. From the old Cot- 
ian library. 


42. Sir Thomas Cotton. , 

Son of sir Robert ; the is in armour; be was 
killed at the battle of Ruc! ‘Presented by: Mrs. H. 
M. Bowdler, 1826. 


43. Edward Harley, firat earl of Oxford, 
[d. 1661; d. 1724.] : 

Dressed in the roves of the garter. His 
was one of the most able ministers of 
a great encourager of learning, anda ter of all 
curious books in print aud mang » Which were pre- 
served aud augmented by his gon. ‘The rollection of 
MSS, well known by the name of the Harleian Miscel- 
lauies, was purchased for the Museum. Pre. 
sented, in 1768, by the duchess dowager of Portland. 


44, Rev. Dr. Thomas Birch. 


45. Humphrey Wanley. 
Presented by the Earl of Leicester. 


46. Peter I., emperor of Russia. [b. 1672; 
d. 1725.) : 
From the old Cottonian library. 


47. Frederick Augustus I., king of Po- 
land. [b. 1670: d. 1733.) : 
lu armour, with a purple robe. and.sceptre. 


at Charles X1i.,hing af Sweden. [0.16623 
"He <7 by a cannon-ball, at the siege of Fred- 
erickshall, in Norway. 


49. Louis XIV., second of the house of 
bores surnamed the Great. [b. 1638; 
d. 1715. 

The aie is in armour, the order of the Fleece is 
suspended from his neck, and a purple mantle is thrown 
over the body. 

©,* The three last-mentioned portraits were pre- 
sented by the rev. A. Planta, 


50. An unknown portrait. 

In ruffand beard ; ou panel ; “ Ztatis sue 59, 1608." 

51. Francis Bacon, viscount St. Alban. 
[d. 1561; d. 1626.] 


Of the advancement and ruiu of this great philoso- 
pies, lawyer, and politician, the space allotted to these 
T 


lordship 
Anne; 


f notices will not admit of amplification. 

he painti ted by Dr. A. Gifford. 

52. John Churchill, first duke of Marlbo- 
rough. [b. 1650; d. 1722.] 


He is decorated with the star of the Garter ; the coat 
is of blue velvet, with a crimson robe. 





his parlismeutary interest. 

wished to buy-up this real lover of his country, 
he sent lord Dauby, his treasurer, to him, with an ear- 
Nest ‘of the purchase-money. His lordship was the 
bearer of athousand guineas, aud having found Marvel 


“ Part of it hashed..’ t 
Di »” gakd Marvel, “ [shall have the sweet 

bone broiled.” His lo:dship descended the staircase 

with the thousand guineas, and Andrew Marvel re- 

ma 4 great man, having served his 

successive years in parliam: at, 

Manet chureh —_ Giles. 


ing story extant, relative to 
Marvel, io 1640. 
of his days batt ls 
ay 3 J 
the Trinity ewe. “ 
mean to say t . possess t! 
treasure, hat, that it is more fitting the interior of the 
House of Commons shuuld be illumined with this por 
i and iucorruptible statesman 
ever bel 
Presented by Robert Nettleton, esq., governor of the 
Russia Compe. es 
aa Dr. Francis Turner, bishop of Ely. 
[{d. 1700.]} 
Was bishop of Rochester, 1683; Ely, 1684; and 
{less}, Bg seven Reyes — pp Bn 
» for petitioning. ing agains 9 jara- 
tion for liberty of Conscience ;” ‘notwithstanding which, 
on the accession of William and Fa! was deprived 
of his bishopric for refaslug to take the oaths. 
55. George, lord Anson. (5.1700; 4. 1762.] 
The celebrated cirgumnavigator. ‘This pieture was 
presented in’1814, by: the earl of Hardwick. 





of the Earth,” originally published in Latin, 2v. 4to. 


57. James Usher, archbishop of Armagh. 
[5. 1580; d. 1656.] 

He took a prominent part in the troubles of his 
times ; and although « Presbyterian, was in favour with 
James [.; and, it is said, Cromwell paid the expenses of 
his funeral, 

Presented by Dr. Gifford. 


aa Henry Stebbing. D. D. [b. 1687; 4. 
63.] 

Distinguished himself greatly in the Bangorian coutro- 
boy ad which hishop Sherwood made him chancellor 
of Salisbury. 

“a by his grandson, Henry Stebbing, esq, 


59, An unknown portrait. 

A skull in the right haud; on pane! ; “ Ztatis sue 
24. Av. 1569.” 

60. Sir Henry Spelman. [b. 1562; d. 1641.] 

Sir H. Ellis, no meen authority, so designates the 
above portrait. 

Presented by Dr. Giffo.d. 


61. Geoffry Chaucer. [b. 1328; d. 1400.] 
A small whole-length portrait, on panel. It is a 
very curious and highly valuable resemblance of this 
Father of English Poetry: we esteem it one of the 
gems of the collection. 


62. Martin Luther. [b. 1483; d. 1546.] 


Dated 1546; “ Ztatis 63. jear.” In the corner of 
the picture is a heart with a cross. 


63. William Cecil, first lord Burleigh. 
(6.1521; d. 1598.] 


A fine portrait of that eT and honest minister 
of the disceruing Elizabeth. It is painted on panel by 
Zacelero ; and presented by Dr. 
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me Sir. William Dugdale. [b. 1605; 4d. 


4 blished » Which w. 

celal on ty Doleelt ert tt deen yD gine: 
es the author. af may other invalua! . ake: 
and his collections sme tha, Aptianiiies of 


-whh his own hand, in folio, he. 
Bye ithe Univer of Cambie He died Gar. 


65. Matthew Prior. [6.- 106s @. 1721.) 
By. Hudson, from the Richardson, 
Presented rte 1775. 


by the earl of 
66. William Cambden. [6. Soacad d. £67] 
Tie 


The work which immortali his ‘ 


red in 1568, 4 “tata He was 
ay ), by ners, the Paxsanias of England, 
he portrait is on panel, Dat tl 


Said to be 
pte by re Bodo yn and 2a ay by Sir Wil- 
68. An unknown portrait. 

A youth, of the time of Charles I. 


69. Sir Isaac Newton. [b. 1642; d. 1727.] 

A whole-leugth portrait of one of the greatest geniuses 
ever a the world. 

_ sitting at a table, on which is a globe and 


Miejoeathed (0 (1881) ‘by John Hateell, eon. ¢letk of 


70. John Speed. red. [bs 1555; d. 1629.] 

This most celbrated antiquarian assisted Cambiden ; 
and it is a little pn aay cg that he, and the other 
famous historian, John Stow, were both tailors. 


71. Rev. John a iey. (5. 1628; d. 1705.) 

This celebrated naturalist was the author of many 
works on Natural History ; but the * Fasciculys Stir- 
pium Britangicarum ;” ” and “ Synupsis Methodica Stir- 
piam Britannicarum,” proved the tt corner-stones 
Of his oon. A —_ a been Toga 
ape 0 t! naturalist in 

“ihe of plante, which bes his me the Rarana. 
is portrait belonged to Sir Hans Sloane. 
2. Thomas, archbishop of Cranmer. [5. 

vse; burnt at the stake, 1556.) 

He is at a table in study, and has a 
and black skull cap. It is painted b A 
and pet to the Museum hy Ju 


wdered band 
serlach Flieke ; 
Mitchell, esq., 


73. George Buchanan. [b. 1506; d. 1582.] 

This port le Scotch historian and. port, wrote 
* Detectio Marie R: a. gers 3 ‘De jare Regni,’ 

1579] ; ‘ Histore besides several poems in 

‘in, and many acc ly 

74. William Shakespeare. [6.1564; d. 1616.] 

This is, in all prubability, a portrait of some other 
person ; but it is so a in the synopsis ; it was pre- 
seuted by M. Maty, M. D. 1760. 

75. An ‘silbviows portrait. 


76. Voltaire. [b. 1694; d. 1778.) 

When shall we behold a ‘aithful portrait, devoid of ca- 
ricature, of this igy of learning? Certainly, Vol- 
faire was never deome, but intulerant bigotry has 
depictured him with a. face more like a shrivelled 
laummy, than a couutenance developing all the fire and 
teal ofa truly splendid intellectual miad. 

Presented by M. Maty, M. D., 1760. 

77. A portrait, said to be Charles I., when 
prince of Wales. 

It was eens in 1759, to the Museum by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cambariui. 


aise)” Vesalius. [b. circa 1512 or 1514; 
Sa anatomist was descended from a fa- 


mily of physicians, and his whole life carries a 
tor of repaaee + it. He practised as 
in in Pai, 1587 ; he became 


ys, 
was 80 t, that an’ 
in his. id, letthed =f 


_portratt. 

Uf the time of Charles L, ee to be Frederick 
Henry, prince of Orauge. 
é . i Maria Schurman. [b. 1607; 

678 

This celebrated German lady was dist 
her learning; she spoke Latin, Greek, aud Hebrew, 
French, English, and Italian, aud wrote the Syriac 
character beautifully. She was the author of many 
learned works, 

Her picture is by John Lievens, and has been en- 
graved. , 


81. George, tenth and last earl mareschal 
of: Scotla: 

One of the adherents of the uufortuuate Stewarts ; 
he died in exile, at Rome, where this portrait, was 
painted. 1t was presented by lord Glenhervie. 

82. Sir Antonio More. (b. 1519; d. 1575.] 

This celebrated painter's works are in "the style of 
Holbein. 

83. John Baptist Emilius Altieri, pope 
Clement X. [b. 1590; d. 1676.) : 


(To be continued.) 


uished for 


THE mace hy LOVE OF JUDZA. 


Tue most i circumstance which pre- 
sents itself to.my sr in what I taw 
of the Hebrew nation in the East, is the univer- 
sal diffusion of the love, the undying love, of the 
Jews for their own Judza, the Canaan of their 
fathers. Who could see, without emotion, 
thousands of poor Israelites, who, from the re- 
motest parts of Europe, have made their way, 
by long and weary pilgrimage; pilgrimage,—through p’ 
vations incalculable, and suffering without nd, 
— often shoeless, and almost clotheless,—friend- 
less, pennyless, that they might. see the city of 
David, and lay their bones in the bosom of 
Jerusalem! ¢ multitudes are there amiong 
them, who have sold their last possession,— 
having gathered together their little, their in- 
sufficient all, and have started, 
towards the rising sun from the the 
Dnieper, and > Danube, on a journey 

How many have perished 


ion to reach their lor 

many have sunk in 

Olives ! and how many on closed their eyes 
in peace and blessedness, when the privilege 
has been vouchsafed to them of 

the walls of Salem !—Dr, Bowring. 
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= Hew While ig. as if soon 
mee es Te ae 
ee white moon 
Aleciphron: a Poem, by Thomas Moore. Rested, as on pedestal | 
(Concluded from page 324.) 4 Chaste Picture. 

(WE treated our readers, last week, with some Upon the erystal, o'er the breast 
of the delicate enkenens of this fair Poem, and her who took that silent rest, 

i promises of a further draught, on Thee Ses 0 tees of eer Tye 
this, the succeeding, week : sedulously atten- ieb hope. smd 
tive, therefore, to their pleasures, we have, for 
d the inte: in been busy in drawing 
trom the golden ce eet PH Poesy 
—the is sparkling, and potable as nectar 
—araue cot bilvontiaan4es thew thiesty exipec- 
tations be assuaged.] 

Conjectures on the Pyramids. 

“ And who ” the written 

From Hermes’ baud, ‘that, fa disse chains! cach oallé 

Have, from the Flood, lay hid, there may not be 

Some secret clue to immortality, 

Some amulet, whose spell ean keep life fw 

ae 


mystery that 
And why may not this 
Within the same dark chambers ? who can tell 


ee ae 


world— Their Fountain Hymos® to the young moon ? 
Who knows but that the heavenlier art, which The Pyramids opened, and Alciphron's descent. 


8 Wonders on wonders ; sights that lie 
The life of Gods with man, was also theire— Wise oovet oun ake low’ret birth ; 
ves triumphant o’er the power Bright marvels hid from th’ a 


a ae 


That they themsel sky, 
Of fate and death, are living at this hour; And sayetavlen Gqeh-ace Gown aun Gio” 


And these, the giant homes still possess, ! 
fier teams totoeeiaoen tg Daag Mp weep hemes atone 
Else, why those deathless structures? why the Now faint and fainter I could see 
Nought but the mouth of a huge well, 
Gaping athwart my onward track,— 
A reservoir of darkness, 


As far as vision could exp 
The jet 


Fiesseveebeten dol ekisiih, low That cea do all'iktage bat retreal 
a 
inded bosum, loosel: I placed my lamp,—which for such task 
by > Was ply Meek like cap or casque, * 
‘o fit t 


And down into 


And oh the scene, now opening t iy 
Those bars that all ht 


castanets, some to the sound ‘ 
Of the shrill sietium tim'd their feet ; 
Tania aaemute fs tent th 
ry 
From their haunts were hous'd,— 
The Pyramids at Night. T heart a straiw of holy song 
Breathing from out the bright arcades 
enchan' Into that sii where, among 

ly from the wave to rise— The sweet voices of you 
ramid over 


© These Songs of the Well,.as they were called by 
"© The Hermes Trisméegistus. the ancients, are still common in the Greek isles. — 
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Transversely lay—such as, they tell, 
that work of fire, 
hich the Doom’d look out in hell.%S 


To linger there was to be lost— 
More und still more the burning trees 
Clos’d o’er the path; an: as I crust— 
With tremour both in heart and kuees— 


A roof of fire above my head. 
Yet safe—or with but nr scorch— 
I trod the flaming ordeal thruugh. 


. The Purification by Water. 
*Twas a lorg struggle—oft I t ht, 
That, in that whirl of waters caught, 
I must have , too weak for strife, 
lil 
And all youth's sunshioe ruund him still ! 
Bat, ere my torch was wholly spent, 
I saw,—outstretching from the shade 
Tuto those waters, as if meaut 
To lend the drowning straggler aid— 
A slender, double balustrade, 
With snow-white steps between, ascending 
From the grim surface of the stream, 
Far up as eye could reach, and ending 
Ia ness there, like a lost dream. 
The Purification by Air. 
Just as, beneath my tottering stand, 
Steps, railway, all, together went, 
Ttouch'd a massy iron ring, 
That there—by what kind genius sent 
I know not—in the darkness hung ; 
And ping it as drowners cling 
To the last hold, so firm | clung, 
And through the void suspe 


Sudden, as if that mighty ring 
Were liuk'd withall the winds io heay’n, 
nid, like the of a sprit 


Around me, gusts, ‘gales, whirlwinds rang 
Tumultuous, and I seem d to haug 
Amidst an tal war. 
I found myself, at the wild will 
Of countless whirlwinds, caught aloft, 
And’ roun'l snd round, with fearful swing, 
Swept, like a stone-shot in a sliug ! 
So ceaselessly I thus was whirled,— 
To think my limbs were chained a 
That wheel of the Infernal W: 
To turn which, day aud night, are blowing 
Hot, withering winds, that neverjslumber ; 
And whose sad rounds, still going, going, 
Eternity aluue cau number ! 


Memoirs of Harriot, Duchess of St. Albans. 
By Mrs. Cornwell Baron- Wilson, 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Continued from paze 326.) 

ILLIAM OF MALMESBURY praises one of our 
princes, pt gs hard the facetia and fami- 

liar pleasantries of his style and manner ; 
traly, for the ‘sélf-same quality, do these in 


and 
ter- 
etous. Penned 


memoirs appear es 
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ey be by a poetess, are al , 
ss set proms or betgwered i 

ut in an easy simplicity, i 
odogtel to gued bicquahianl’ semoline 
confess ourselves equally in love both with the 
Lady, of whom, and by when, thie are written. ] 


though 
destitute 


Her Satin Shoes at Jewish Feast. 


Miss Mellon was a great favourite with a 
wealthy Jewish family, in humble life, named. 
Emanuel, who invited her to a grand dinner 
and ball, given after the marriage of some 
member of the family. So mighty an occasion 
required the dignity of Miss on’s one 
white satin gown, and the extravagance of 
fresh white shoes and gloves, which caused 
sad devastation in her weekly salary ; but her 
Hebrew friends were not married every day, 
therefore, = ayy herself to ” = 
ing expenditure. arriving at the 
she found the drawing-room filled with dark, 
clever-looking guests, the ladies wearing ear- 
rings, shoe-buckles, gown-loops,—mixed with 
every coloured gem, and mostly — on 
brightly-coloured dresses! On the 
being announced, she was handed into the 
dining-room by some “ dark individual ;” and 
found two wide tables laid out for more than 
a hundred guests. Miss Mellon, while seated, 
advanced her foot by chance, and finding a 
footstool, gladly took possession of it. Strange 
to relate, she found it too warm to endure ! 


tain what it was, and pretending to stoop for 
her glove, peeped beneath the cloth, and dis- 
covered an enormous roast goose, the gravy 
of which had s0 injured her satin robe and 


shoes! As far as her moment glance 
could extend, she saw dishes of viands fil the 


tion, it was found that each had pockets of 
leather within his coat, to convey home the 
savoury dainties they had surreptiously ob- 
tained from the table, after it was laid out. 





the dustman’s 
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antici; ball, ‘to’ herself,’ as ‘sho 
in a corner, “ Yes, very fine revenge, 
but it does not give me my dinner, my dance, 
my dress, nor my shoes !” 
The Cabbage Man’s Compliment. 

The Duchess of Devonshire used to quote 
compliment to her eyes as the 
most flattering one she ever received. Miss 
Mellon used to say the only civil speech made 
to her, which was worth remembering, was 
from two old men selling v: les in Covent- 
garden, as she and her friend passed. “There’s 
a of aking diam one observer sr ; _ 

lest one a king might 5 iss Mel- 
lon felt quite envious of her Hiona’s SUCCESS 5 
until the second man of cabbages exclaim 
Yes, so he might ; but as for the dark-ey: 
one, I would marry her myself;” which he 
evidently thought the higher lot ! 
Her Pains-taking for Mrs. Coutts. 


About a year before the decease of Mrs. 
Coutts, she suffered from failure of appetite, 
and her physicians prescribed for her new- 
laid eggs at Christmas. The London dealers 
received applications in vain; being a very 
severe season, the luxury could not be com- 


ed. 

Mr. Coutts and his daughters stated their 
dilemma to Miss Mellon, who also despaired 
of success, but determined to leave no place 
untried. The next morning she went before 
breakfast around the environs of Holly Lodge, 
and visited every little hovel where there was 
even one. starved-looking fowl; after vainly 
asking for new-laid eggs, she promised & 
large reward if they could procure one for 
~~ by ay pe hour ys morning. ran 

. Four or five mornings she went, everyw! 

without success; at the end of that time she 

met a little boy looking out anxiously for her, 
ingi , as warm as if it had 


% appened to go i 
than usual, and not finding the child at his 
post, proceeded to the prolific cottage, and 
there discovered what ne ey em Be 
had been taken. The wretched hens, hi 
starving in the cold, had been promoted to the 
cottage fire; a dish of warm meal and milk 
constantly awaited their pleasure, and the 
ou on each side of the fire were pro- 
vided with deep nests made of wool. 
miserable birds, who had ceased laying during 
the cold weather, fancied from those luxuries 
that summer must be come again, and ee 


and coiffeur were preparing her 
theatre, she used to tell them of the 
recurrence Of the dream,—viz., “ 
tried for her life, sentenced to be 


Her second Dream. 


The other to which she attached so much 


thought that, as she had entered by chance, 
it = immaterial if she were ; $ 80 
she rushed out between the lions, who sprung 
at her without doing injury ; but nag 
back at them while running, slice rea 

~ river and fell in, the fright of which awoke 


er. 

A ner wiigee oe — a famous ry 
expounder, wrote out his interpretation at 
time, and the duchess, who always retained the 
paper, said it had shadowed forth accurately 

er future career—viz., that she had to en- 
counter considerable temptation, suffer from 
malignity, and ultimately pass through all 
dangers in purity and’safety. 

[Here isan instance of this young lady’s 
Scing their texiporary. @uy tn. the Borin 

uring their e 
when thay first came to London.] 

On the second day after their arrival, Har- 
riot, enchanted with the little “snatch” of 
the London sights she had on the preceding 
day, in spite of her mother’s striet injunction, 
resolved to venture out, and walk on in 
straight line for a short distance, when she 
would return. 


yal Exchange,) and there she. began to feel 
very weary, but a sooner did she experience. 
fatigue, than a kind old gentleman, with & 
bunch of hay in his hand, inquired, “ Did she. 


want a coach!” This was the very thing she, 
required ; 0 she told the old coachman be. 
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you 
for that money; but get in, and we'll see about 
it?’ To her infinite delight, she was estab- 
lished in a Pay mrt old carriage whence she 
glanced at the bri t chops as it hurried past, 
until the driver stopped, and announced that 
he had exceeded the shilling fare. What was 
the to do?! fati without money, and 
{worst of all,) not having as yet seen enough 
of beautiful London, she inquired, with tears 
in her eyes, “ Would not dear old Mr. Coach- 
man put her on just another street?” Having 
ot age that she was but just arrived in 
don, the kind-hearted man, ye up his 
multitudinous capes, said, “ Well, then, sit 
still, and don’t cry, my dear; bless your pretty 
face; I’ve got daughters myself, and I’d rather 
ive you over Lunaun than leave ’e to 
‘our way alone!” And he actually drove 
e entire distance to her own home, say- 
ing, as he let her out, “ This is a bad job, but 
must take it out of another fare. Now 
6 you go out by y’rself never no more in 
Lunnun, ’cause you won’t find many such 
fools as me.” 
i Her little Superstitions. 
. Mrs. Entwisle had brought her up with the 
belief of the superstitious customs attached to 


ae days, omission of which would infal- 
ly bring i 
Easter 


luck; and, therefore, the Christ- 
pie, Shrove Tuesday pancakes, 
chaelmas-goose, 


fas bose 


regret; 

bitterly that, on her first metropolitan 29th 
of September, she should not be able to pur- 
chase a goose, for the sake of tasting a small 
portion to bring good luck. He adds, that the 
oe delight she felt was excessive, on being 

rmed that at some cook-shop near Drury 
Lane she might purchase even one quarter, 
from the dish she only desired for its conse- 
quent good fortune. 

Her Inaugural Lecture before Sheridan. 

- Asa specimen of her declamation, he re- 
quested her te read the scenes of Lydia Lan- 
guish and Mrs. Malaprop aloud, from his 
own play of the Rivals. 

She felt greatly frightened, and answered, 
with the naive, unaffected manner which she 
retained through life, “I dare not, sir, for m 
life! I would rather read it to all Englan 
Suppose, sir, you did me the honour of reading 


it to me?” 


oddity of the matter, and read nearly 
whole play to hi i 
She became so identified- with 


“applauded” repeatedly, told her she could 
play either character, aul gare her an engage- 


ment ! ; 
Defended by John Kemble. 

Mr. Kelly, who had been tly aunoyed 
that the choruses were not fa kis fete) 
loud enough, found fault with several of the 
singers for their want of exertion; and, am 
others, with Miss Mellon, saying, “he coul 
not hear her ; and if ladies did not choose to 
sing above their breaths, they might as well 
sing over the music at home.” ; 

Miss Mellon replied, that “she as loud 
as she could; but she did not profess to be a 
star. Kelly, oorry for ha singled her 

‘ y, sorry for havi led 
replied, that he did not allude particulars to 
her; and so far the matter rested. 

A day or two passed, and still these unfor- 
tunate choruses were executed in such a faint 


y 
decidedly out of temper; and he 
hearing each singer 
cular chorus. ow, 
could take parts in simple glees, 
affected to sing difficult concerted music; and 
turn, she 


severe, 
John Kemble came to Kia ahoct & 
come, Mr. Kelly,” said he, “ Miss Mellon is 
never inattentive to her business, and it is not 


ANECDOTE OF VOLTAIRE. 


A POACHER was caught and taken before 
Voltaire. “The rogue must be defended,” 
said he; and he named Wagniére as his 
counsel, who refused, however, from I know 
not what motive,and M. Mailly-Chateaure- 
naud, then Voltaire’s second secretary, under 
the name of M. Esprit, was ordered to replace 
him. In the midst of his ing, 

stopped suddenly, and said he wanted a volume 
to read a quotation, that this volume was in thé 
library of M. de Voltaire, and that he could find 
it in a moment; the high justiciary allowed him 
togofor it. Onhisreturn,ashek 

the leaves in vain without 
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Che Gatherer. 

at Glenarkled, Buchanan parish, 
Poe Wah the age of 107. A few days 
ke Donald M‘Gowan, died, th 
ee thes 
Prince, Charles, 


both stout men of their seco 


Katrine, 
distinguished for the longevity of its in- 

hat —Glasgow Argus. 

Institution of Musical Degrees.—In the 
year 1463, Henry Habington was admitted to 

the degree of Bachelor of Music at Cambridge; 
and about the same year, Thomas Saintwix, 
a Doctor in Music, was made master of King’s 
melt in that University —T7he eet 
Wor 


ey ; exporta, 2,900,000 
1,572,000/.; exports, 
im 750,000/.; ex- 


contrived. to: be- woknowlcaged, or taken, as 
wives, to entitle them to wear a woman’s head- 
dress, lest should be. left bare-headed 
(en cabdelle) in old age. 

Postage.—It appears that the present aver- 
age cost of transit per letter, is 28-100dths of 
& penny ; the number of letters and newspapers 
passing through the general post-office annu- 
ally, is about 126,000,000, and the net an- 
nual erived therefrom, 

« ape Oho —In North America, where 

marriages” prevail, in the 

aces Connecticut alone there were no less 
than five hundred divorces in a circuit. 

The quantity of fo walnuts my 
into London this season yg rieceee 
Sr aS 
ranning between Antwerp an e 
have brought no fewer than 2,400 baskets 
filled with this description of fruit. 

‘Lady Esther Stanhope—A letter es 


Berlin, in the Z 
ead Games 


* The more simply life is supported, and the 
loss stimulus we aon, the beluan—-Dr Paris. 


Some men are like musical glasses ; to 
duce their finest tones you must keep 
wet.—Coleridge. 

Png is III. was the only monarch since 
pond mg that had fallen in battle, and the 

d fought in his crown, which, fal. 

it, Was found and 


ley. Hence arises the device of a crown ins 
hawthorn bush, at each end of ,Henry’s tomb, 
in Westminster Abbey.—Ince’s Outlines of 
English History. 

Madras is famous for its roads, which are 
made of Laterite, or the Iron Jelly-stone, 
which combines into a hard mass when beaten 
or watered. 

The number of prisoners under 17 years of 
age, — in the oye of ce 

in the course was 11,441 
males,'and 2,156 females.” a 

Plain Truth—A town beggar was 
importunate with a rich miser, whom i 
éosted in the following veg al ‘a A 
bestow your oe Piithoos Selon Sir, 
your charity.”— friend, be quiet,” 
: Sa ae «T have it not. 

Steam Navigation.—The whole number of 
steam-vessels employed in this country and 
its dependencies, is’ calculated to amount te 
from 859 to 900, comprising 170,000 tons, and 
Lie ned power; and the capital embarked 


chant, the useful ci 
the eloquent orator, the wise statesman.—Dr. 
Hawes. 


thou is oe fe r— teens indeed.” 
rejoin e apothecary, “but a 
. Thou hast attended friend 


- cobwebs 
brain, and the hypochondria from his ribs. 
Lately, in Italy, a woman, at the advanced 


years, after ha: husbands, 
Er ims de uses: tacky SOGGY | eoreived bak 
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